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ABSTRACT 

The status of speech education in all United States 
two-year colleges is discussed. Both public and private schools are 
examined. Two separate studies were conducted, each utilizing the 
same procedure. The specific aspects with which the research was 
concerned were: (1) availability of speech courses, (2) 

departmentalization of speech courses, (3) specific speech courses 
available, and (4) instructional speech staff, A questionnaire was 
mailed to each of the two-year colleges registered with the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, The data were analyzed in terms of 
three major variables* (1) the geographical area in which the school 
was located, (2) the public or private nature of the school, and (3) 
the size of the school. Results include: (1) Some speech course (s) is 

offered in 93% of the responding schools; (2) Twenty-seven per cent, 
of the schools offering speech courses require a course for all 
students; (3) Speech courses are offered under the auspices of the 
English Department in 35% of the responding schools; (4) sixty-eight 
per cent of the teachers teaching speech courses hold advanced 
degrees in some phase of that field* and (5) The remaining 32% hold a 
graduate degree in another discipline or have no advanced degree at 
all. (CK) 
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STAT E MENT OF PURPOS E 



The two-year college has become a distinetiv® and expanding form of higher 
education in the United States. Mr. Jack Gemhart, Administrative Assistant to 
the Executive Director d£ the Anarican Association of Junior Colleges (AAJC), 
stated the reasons for this when he wrote: 

Contributing factors are Increasing ntsafeers of high school 
graduates; growth in the percentage of college-age persons 
who are seeking college opportunities; rapid expansion of 
currlculim and career education opportunities within the 
two-year collages; the increasing popularity of adult, 
continuing education, and consnunity service programs; and 
stepped up recruitment of disadvantaged and minority students. 1 

In spite of tha significance of the two-year collage as an educational 

Institution, comparatively little research has been done in the area of speech 

curriculum and/or activities within the Junior colleges. That which has been 

completed tends to focus only on certain aspects of speech in these institutions, 

examine the situation on public schools only, or confine itself to a limited 

geographical region. In a 1971 EdD dissertation, Roy M. Berko cites the 

Head for comprehensive research by alluding to tha comments of prominent 
b 

educators. 

This paper concerns Itself with the comprehensive problem: the status of 

speech education in all United States two-year collages. To the knowledge of 9 
the author, it is the only study of this type since the 1930s. In order to 
provide this comprehensive perspective, the author examined both the public and 
private schools. Hopefully this information will help to fill tha gap described 
by Dr, Berko and other colleagues. 



1, William A, Harper (ad.), 1970 Junior College Directory (Washington, 
D,C. : American Association of Junior Collages with assistance from 

the Research Division, National Education Association, 1970), 9, 




Roy M. Berko, "Speech Programs at Coeducational Consnunity- Junior Colleges," 
(unpublished doctoral dissertation. The Pennsylvania State University, 
1971). 
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PROCEDURE 



Thi® p&par concerns two separate studies conducted by the author. One 
%?a« dons in May, 1967 1 and the second in April., 1971. Tbe same procedure 
was utilised in both studies . The specific aspects with which the research 
was concerned were: 

<1} Availability of speech courses 

(2) Xteparfcamitalir&tion of speech courses 

(3) Specific speech coursae available 

(4) Instructional speech staff 

These studies ware conducted by means of a questionnaire mailed to each 
of the two-year colleges registered with the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, In the earlier study, the 1967 Directory of the AAJC was used; 
in the later study,' the 1970 Directory provided the necessary information. 

In 1967, 65 per cent of the 837 total questionnaires were returned in usable 
form. In 1971, 55 per cent of the 1038 total questionnaires ware usable, 

these ware analysed with computer assistance to yield normative data, 

* ■- * 

The data were analysed in terms of three major variables: 

(1) The geographical area in which the school was located 

(2) The public or private nature of the school 

(3) The alga of the school 

The remainder of the paper is devoted to a atnmnatlcn of the conclusions 
reached in each study. The reader is reminded that the information presented 
la representative only of the usable replies of the responding schools. The 
data reflect the conditions in those schools during the time period indicated 
and no attempt is made to generalise to the remainder of the two-year colleges. 
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gl fo-KEAt- RES ULTS OF THE 1 9 57 S T UDY (1966-67 SCHOOL YEAR ) 

Respoicges to the 1967 study were received in usable form from 546 of the 
837 schools. 

On the bssia of tha results, it was chows that aossa speech course (*>) la 
offered in 93 per cent of the responding schools. Three per cent of the 
schools include speech as a part of another course of study; 4 per cent 
offer no speech courses at all. 

Tfcenty- seven per cent of the schools offering speech courses require a 

# 

course for all students. Thirty -a tic per cent require it for sob* students; 
f.n 37 per cent of the schools, speech is not required for anyone. 

Speech courses are offered under the auspices of the English Department 
In 35 per cent of the responding schools. There is an area with a Speech 
Department label in 26 per cent of the schools. The remaining institutions 
departmentalise whatever speech courses they offer under many different 
labels. 

The next area to be considered Is that of the faculty. Sixty- three per 
cent of the schools employ one or more full-time teachers of speech courses. 
The average number per school is 2.06. There are 623 part-time teachers 
employed either as the only speech teachers or as a supplement to the 
full-time faculty in 62 per cent of the schools. 

Of the 1333 teachers reported as teaching speech courses on either a full 
or part-time basis in the junior colleges, 68 per cent hold advanced degrees 
in some phase of that field. Of this total, 62 per cent hold Mi /MS degrees 
and 6 per cent hold doctoral degrees. The remaining 32 per cent of the 
teachers either hold a graduate degree In another discipline (usually English) 
or have no advanced degree at all* The latter is the case in 111 schools. 



For presentation nt this Convention* the course offerings were analysed 
imd courses *££e red in over 30 per cent of the responding colleges are presented, 

la 13 ** 7 ) tfea sltusticu; was 93 follow* s 



Course Titles 


% School* Offering 


Ay. No. Students/SectiOG 


Beginning Speech 


las 


23.3 


Oral Interpretation 


a 3“/ 


18.6 


intro, to Theatre 


.36 


19.5 
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A0.3f! . This constitutes a usable ratuvu of, 55 per,; cent. 

Oa th« feaeis of the result©* it was shown that sow® speech couree(a) 

;‘lw «K*ffija4 in 9f- pox* cant ©f eh* respcndirg schools . Three per cent of 

echcotn incltsdi® speech aa a part of another course of study; 1 par cent 
of font aa epaach course®* at all. 

Tsunty-fiv© pair cent of th® schools offetlni speech courses require « 
emtrao fcs *2.1 students, Thirty*- seven per cant require it for some students; 
in 38 per came s£ the school©* speech is not required for anyone. 



Speech eouraea are offered under the auspices of the English Department 
in 27 par cant of the schools. Thera £e an area with a Speech Department 
label in 27 per cent of the schools. Th® realising institutions departmentalise 
whatever ©peach courses they offer under various labels. 



i ^ ^ . , , "* i A « f r * t , ^ 

Yhsa ‘ nesst a"r«a to b¥ eeWldered is that of the faculty^ Seventy-six’ 



■p&t; cent of the schools employ ona ©r aw»r« full-tlise teachers of speech 
©nurses,. The average number per ©shoot is 2.49. There ar® 778 part-tins* 
teacher® euaployed either a® the only speech teachers or as a supplement 
to the full- tints faculty in 64 per cent of. the schools. 



...» 



Of the 1858 teachers reported sis teaching speech courses on either a 
full or pere-tiBsa basis in the Junior colleges , 72 per cent hold advanced 
degrees in oose phase of that field. Of this total, 67 per cent hold 
M&/MS degrees end 5 per cent hold doctoral degrees. The remaining 28 per 
cent of the teachers either hold a graduate degree Is another discipline 
usually English) or have no advanced degree at all, "The latter is the 

fcKJC 

maassm *^ ln f0 s etioal& . ~ 



Por presentation at thin Convention, th® course offerings were analysed 
O'st/i courses offered in over 30 per emit of the responding colleges are presented. 



j'.ra lf/71, the cituation is as follows? 



Course Title % Schools Offering 



Beginning Speech , 8 $ 
Oral Interpretation .43 
Intro. to Tha&fcrs , .46 
Acting .36 
Play Production .35 
Adv. Public Sp*afc, ,33 
Eyfciitvi ,31 



Av. No. Students /Sect ion 

22.3 

18.2 

22,0 

17.7 

19.2 

17.0 

16.0 
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"no ivjvhov would 1 ik* to &ppreoi£tion for assistance with thlc 

JWhiee* to Dr # Lsrsry L,. Barker (ac&ilszaic advisor for the 1967 a tudy ) t to 
Hr* Ml cheat Kruger (ecmpufcsr program design and data processing) p and to the 
Office of Research Adialnla tret lon A ihjtvareity of Missouri* St* Louis (great 
to f in <4 1971 study)* 



$ us. riies? ion, regard lag. fcb4t$e & £ Lc & sa&y be r*v<3U£fifci£d by contact it?,g 

t h# & 1 2 C hO 1' T 

Cr.ro ty» B. * P Xaiac k: 

Department of English (Speech) 

Uaivereity of Missouri - St. Louie 
St* Louis,, Mi sacusri. 63121 







Author Abstract? 



A Survey of Speech Education in United States Junior Colleges, Carolyn Roberts Planck. University of 
Missouri, St. Louis, 

This investigation was designed to examine the current status of specific aspects of speech education in 
all two-year colleges in the United States that are members of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, The study was stimulated by the increasing prominence of junior colleges in United States higher 
education and the lack of broad research in the area of junior college speech programs. The specific 
aspects of speech education with which this study was concerned were; (II availability of speech courses, 
(2) departmentalization of speech courses, (3) specific speech courses available, and (4) instructional 
speech staff. 

This descriptive study was conducted in two phases; Spring, 1967, and Spring, 1971, In both instances, 
questionnaires were mailed to all United States junior colleges listed in the current edition of the 
Directory of the American Association of Junior Colleges. Over 55 percent of the questionnaires were 
returned in usable form for both of the phases and were analyzed to yield normative data. The data were 
analyzed in terms of three major variables; (1 ) the geographical area in which the school was located, {2) 
the public or private nature of the school, and (3) the size of the school. 

The data yielded for each study were analyzed separately as well as compared to note trends or 
changes during the four year lapse. 




